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ACCOUNT OF THE LAST JOURNEY OF JOHN PEM- 
BERTON TO THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
BY THOMAS WILKINSON. 

(Continued from page 611.) 

12. John Pemberton found his mind a little 
relieved, and we passed on to Elgin, where we 
had a meeting; after which we proceeded to 
Cullen. 

18. Rode through Banff to Macduff, where 
John Pemberton had held a meeting before, but 
had left the place uneasy, and it had often turn- 
ed up on his mind. We met with considerable 
openness, and appointed a mecting; a number 


_ of solid, sober-minded people attended ; the meet- 


ing was satisfactory, and another was appointed 
in the evening. In coming along, John Pember- 
ton had observed Whitehills, a fishing village, 
which he was desirous to visit; so I returned a 
few miles to procure accommodation for a meet- 
ing, and to give notice. I was received at first 
agreeably by the people whither I was recom- 
mended, but on mentioning my profession and 
my errand, they showed a considerable dislike ; 
the mistress of the house observed, with some 
warmth, that they would have nothing to do with 
either Quakers, clergy, or bishops, or any such 
people : however, after some further conversation 
and explanation on my part, way opened. The 
hew prejudices we had to combat, as we passed 
along, were among the difficulties of this jour- 
hey; and it was sometimes even difficult to pre- 
serve becoming seriousness, on hearing the 


: 
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people relate the strange and unaccountable ideas 
they had formed of our Society. Whatever use 
might arise from the labors of my friends, in pro- 
moting reformation of life among the people, 
and in making them more acquainted with the 
means of salvation, I believe this journey 
might have some use, in removing a load of pre- 
judice from the minds of the people, and open- 
ing a door to future labor, if called for by the 
Master of the harvest. I returned to my com- 
panions at Macduff, where we had the most 
crowded meeting in the evening I remember to 
have seen in Scotland, yet the people were 
remarkably still and attentive. J. Pemberton 


was livingly opened in testimony, and the people 
seemed to have their countenances much turned 


towards us. 

14. At ten o’clock a meeting was held at 
Whitebills, in a new unfinished house, which 
was entirely filled; some sate on beams above, 
and many were without. David Ducat appeared 
in an informing testimony, as did John Pember- 
ton, who was particularly favored; and the 
meeting felt satisfactory : another was appointed 
in the afternoon. Five serious young people 
came on purpose to the meeting from Banff, 
dined with us, and stayed the second meeting, 
which was crowded, but orderly. It is agreeable 
to find alteration take place in some minds from 
better information. Our landlady, who was so 
odd in her remarks yesterday, treated us with 
much attention and kindness, and in taking leave 
of us, expressed her earnest, and I believe sin- 
cere, desires for our welfare. 

15. Proceeded on to Old Meldrum, where we 
were once more refreshed with the sight and 
society of our friends. 

16. Rode to Aberdeen ; ancient Robert Hervy, 
near eighty years of age, walked eighteen miles 
through the rain to the Half-year’s Mecting : he 
seemed to possess an innocent green old age. 

17. Attended their Monthly Meeting. 

18. On this day was their Half-year’s Meet- 
ing, which was attended but by one Friend of 
Scotland, George Miller, of Edinburgh, in ad- 
dition to the members of Aberdeen Monthly 
Meeting: others had intended to be there, but 
were disappointed. As they were but just 
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establishing the discipline, much business came 
before the meeting, and it was satisfactory to see 
the honest care of several Friends in bringing 
things to a bearing. In the evening, at John 
Pemberton’s request, several Friends of the 
Half-year’s Meeting had a solid conference 
together: he informed them, that without a full 
sense of his services being performed in the 
north, he had come above an hundred and twenty 
miles to that meeting. He still found-a concern 
to visit the northernmost part of Scotland lie 
with weight on his mind, but to return at this 
advanced season of the year into such a country 
seemed at the hazard of life. He wished Friends 
to feel with him, and to communicate their sense 
freely, for it was a matter of great weight. His 
mind was strongly drawn towards the north, yet 
if he went he hardly expected to return, but if 
he could die in peace he was fully resigned. 
Friends from outward appearances mostly dis- 
couraged the undertaking, for all the passages 
through the northern country were frequently 
blocked up by snow for many weeks together: 
yet they left him to divine direction, and the 
feelings of his own mind. They expressed much 
sympathy with him, and were sincerely desirous 
for our preservation. David Ducat’s observations 
seemed to weigh against going. 


pressed a sentiment, for though it was to mea 
serious thing to be confined for months together 
in the impassable vallies of Caithness, yet I felt 


resigned to go north or south. 


19. It was agreed to have a meeting on First- | 


1 hardly ex-} north. 
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26. John Pemberton had for many days ex. 
perienced a deep trying dispensation; and he 
now began to feel some symptoms of a pleurisy, 
The weather was exceedingly cold, with a severe 
frost this morning, and though he had felt re. 
signed to proceed northward, he found now some 
relief from the undertaking. We set our faces 
towards England; and he told me, that if the 
great Master did not see meet to release him 
altogether, he wished me to accompany him ip 
the spring; the proposal affected me. He had 
in former summers visited the Orkney Isles, and 
other parts of Scotland; his concern had now 
been for some time to the cold and barren region 
of Caithness. He had also in prospect a visit to 
the Hebrides or Western Jsles, many of which 
we saw in our journey through the West High. 
lands. Our friends at Aberdeen rejoiced to see 
us return 

27. Intended moving forward again; but 
David Ducat having received a hurt by the fall 
of his horse, we concluded to stay over First- 
day, and attended the meeting at Aberdeen in 
the forenoon, at the conclusion of which hada 
large public meeting at Gilliomstone, where John 
Pemberton seemed more favored than he had 
been since his proving season respecting the 
Another public meeting was also held 
at Aberdeen in the evening; at all of which, and 
on some other occasions, we had the satisfactory 
company of valuable John Wigham. 

29. Took leave of our friends at Aberdeen, 
and passed Urie to Stonehaven. Something of 


day (21st) in the neighborhood of Kingswall. a sorrowful feeling accompanies the survey of 
George Miller and I went to prepare a place, | places once the residence of wisdom, piety, and 


and to give notice ; accommodations were obtain- 
ed at Cuttlehill. 

20. A day of rest, the first I had since I 
entered Scotland. 

21. A meeting in the forenoon at Aberdeen : 
in the afternoon at Cuttlehill, which was crowd- 
ed ; and in the evening another public meeting 
at Aberdeen. 

22. Wet; we therefore rested. 

23. A more favorable morning. We consulted 
together on the trying concern of journeying 
northward. John Pemberton said that going 
northward felt to him like death to the body ; 
and going south like death to the soul. I thought 
it better to hazard the body, than to destroy 
peace of mind, and therefore proposed setting 
off for the north, and perhaps something fresh 
might open in a little time; accordingly, after 
taking leave of our kind friends at Aberdeen, 
who seemed affected at our situation, we return- 
ed northward to Old Meldrum. 

24. Concluded to attend the week-day meet- 
ing at Killmuck, where John Pemberton had 
affectionate and endearing service to the youth. 

25. Had a meeting in the forenoon at Old 
Meldrum, and a more public one in the evening 
at the same place. 


| virtue, especially when no traces are found of 


the former inhabitants. Such was the reflection 
excited on passing Urie. We were not much 
comforted by what we found at Stonehaven, but 
our sorrow was more mingled with commisera- 
tion: we visited the poor scattered remains of 
our Society there, seven in number; we found 
them weighed down by the pressure of poverty; 
their children had left them, and the Society 
together, and there remained scarcely a comfort 
of life to cheer their old age. John Pemberton 
entered feelingly into their situation ; he expres- 
sed his solicitude for their eternal welfare, and 
he administered to their outward necessities. He 
had before interested himself on their behalf, 
and labored to restore to them some property in 
the hands of one that had left the Society. Ah! 
ye that dwell in remote and lonely situations, if 
these few lines should reach you, let me recom- 
mend to you the dwelling near that Power that 
will preserve and support you; it will be the 
means of your present and everlasting comfort; 
for it has been promulgated by him that breaks 
not his faith with his people, that if they seek 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 
all needful things shall be added; and David 
could say, after a long life of experience, he had 
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not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed | haps even as those which may be delivered from 
begging bread. Ye, too, to whose lot is commit | the pulpit of religion, teaching us the lowliness 
ted the care of rising families, I feel and sym-| of our condition, but teaching us also that there 
pathize with you, in yourimportant charge. En- is One who cares for us, and who, while we 
deavor to cultivate in the tender mirds of your|trust in Him, and strive to follow Him, will 
children the precious seeds sown there by the | never abandon us in our low estate.””— Scientific 
hand of Divine Goodness ; endeavor to give them | American. 


a lively sense of justice, honesty, and sincerity ; sca iaeielienaiaaiainiie 
endeavor to bring them up in gentleness, har- sarianepadgpneanesene 
mony, and kindness; endeavor to give them READING AND EDUCATION. 


habits of diligence, temperance, and order ; final- 
ly, endeavor to bring them up in the love of 
your heavenly Father, and the love of his truth ; 
an aflection for yourselves will be the conse- 
quence : you will not perhaps then be deserted 
in your old age, neither perhaps would the places 
where righteousness has flourished, so soon be- 
come barren and desolate. 

30. Rode to Inverbervie, where we met with 
a Friend’s family, and had a meeting in the 


The address signed R. E. E. on the subject of 
Friends’ Books, in the Intelligencer, No. 37, 
and the report of a committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting on the subject of schools, must meet 
with a response in most minds, who have at 
heart the prosperity of our Society. They both 
embrace suggestive remarks. The first setting 
forth the loss sustained for the want of suitable 
reading matter for Friends and their children, 
the other more largely showing the want of 


evening. : both suitable books, and suitable schools. This 

31. Had two meetings ; one in the forenoon, | js lamentably too true. Do Friends compile and 

and another again in the evening. publish school books? This query, with a very 
(To be continued.) 


small exception, must be answered in the nega- 
EXTRACT FROM GLADSTONE’S @PEECH BEFORE| VC) the service is entrusted to other hands. 
ome taveneees eulneh on sete | Now these books exert a powerful influence in 
. oo forming the youthful mind, an influence extend- 
STUDY OF GODS WORKS. 


: \iug through life. It is but consistent and 
When a man comes to study and observe the ' rational that intelligent minds should diffuse, in 


kingdom of nature, he finds himsclf in contact their literary productions, an appreciation of 
with vast and gigantic forces that he cannot for their own customs, religious views and ideas of 
a moment resist. He feels himself absolutely in | moral obligation, including the right of self- 
the power and at the disposal of an Almighty | defence, the honor and glory attaching to 
Being, and he sinks into humility before the} military achievements, &c., &c. Subjects call 
majesty of that being. But while he thus learns | fyrth laborers and efforts, in proportion to their 
humility, and while he might almost be appalled | estimated importance ; and so of principle. Now 
by the evidences of power—on the other hand, | jt may be asked whether the Society of Friends 
he sees those cheering proofs, multiplied from ! has not given too much evidence of underrating 
every side, of beneficent design, which encour-| jts profession ? professing a principle, the carry- 
age him to repose a filial trust in the goodness of | ing out of which has for its object the universal 
that God who has so richly, throughout the | good of man, and the salvation of the immortal 
natural kingdom, provided for the support, the soul,—surely, nothing can rise above it in im- 
comfort and the advancement of human nature. portance. 

And if we are told that intellectual pride isto} If by individual faithfulness the Society could 
be the result of scientific knowledge, all I can|be brought to attach a due importance to its 
say is that intellectual pride was not its result in | foundation principle, and the spread of truth’s 
the mind of Bacon, in the mind of Newton, in | testimonies, this would effectually change the 
the mind of most of those great men who have} backward and downward course, for one steadil 
most faithfully and successfully dedicated them-' ypward and onward; then a godly zeal would 
selves to those pursuits; because they have al-| predominate, in which there would be less 
ways felt that whatever nature told to us was buta compromise of duty, either to inclination or ex- 
light which glanced upon other regions as yet pediency, and an interesting field would be 
unexplored, and which testified to the existence | opened, inviting the production of suitable 
of an infinity of knowledge not as yet communi- | books, the establishment of schools for a guarded 
cated, entirely transcending that limited pro-| education of the youth, and whatever else might 
Vinee within which it has as yet been given to| tend to the spread of that benign principle which 
man to walk. in that humility, in that mod-| «breathes peace on earth, and good will to men.” 
esty, in that thankfulness, in that sense of wis-| The principle professed by the Society of 
dom and goodness of the Almighty, which all] Friends is one which they need not be afraid or 
His works, with one voice and from every quar-| ashamed to acknowledge to the world. It is the 
ter, proclaim—surely we ought to find lessons, | seed of the kingdom, planted by the hand of the 
aye sermons I may call them, as effective per-| Almighty in the heart of man, the law divine 
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inwardly revealed, and to its fulfilment a bless- 
ing is ever attached. This principle is all 
powerful for good; it unstops the deaf ear, 
opens the blind eye, causes the lame to walk, 
and the tongue of the dumb to sing; it removes 
prejudice, leads its votaries out of error into 
truth, and it is a principle diffusive and expan- 
sive. 

The Apostle told the people it “ had appeared 
to all men,’ and that its work was to “ teach 
the denial of all ungodliness ard worldly lusts.” 

Now if it is a fact, which I conclude few will 
deny, that our Society is remiss on the subject 
of suitable books and schools, as set forth in the 
essays alluded to, where can we look for a 
remedy, but to individual efforts of the members 
of that Society ? Certainly no where else. It is 
then in the power of its members to make the 
concern and action of the Society just what it 
should be, in promoting its own preservation, 
and becoming as an ensign to the nations. 

Individual concern and service should not be 
lightly esteemed. Only let a due estimation 
and regard prevail in the minds of Friends gener- 
ally, for the foundation principle of our pro- 
fession. and the excellency of those testimonies 
age by it, and how soon might the de- 

ciency of suitable books and schools be essenti- 
ally lessened. And we should not stop here; 
the doctrines and testimonies of Friends would 
be presented to public notice, with a faith, bold- 
ness, and confidence, which the influence of this 


same principle made so conspicuous in the labors 


of our early predecessors. They evidently felt 
that the cause they had espoused was one of the 
highest order, and in their perseverance, devo- 
tion, self sacrificing labors, and Christian forti- 
tude under persecution, gave demonstrative evi- 
dence of its greatness and goodness. Now it 
was the united weight and influence of such 
individuals as those that constituted the effi- 
ciency and usefulness of the Society in its best 
days; witness the estimation in which George 
Fox held that principle of which Friends make 
profession. The whole history of his long and 
useful life, after conversion, forms one unbroken 
chain of testimony to the unreserved dedication 
of the gifts with which he had been endowed to 
this “ inward light,” or divine grace inwardly re- 
vealed, which he saw was oppressed and smoth- 
ered under forms, ceremonies, and professions ; 
the principle working in and through him and 
his co-laborers, was powerful to improve and 
reform; it converted enemies, it gathered from 
all classes, it organized a Christian society, that 
for the time being was well compared “ to a city 
set on a hill;’’ and this, too, in spite of the most 
determined opposition. And if this principle 
has done the greater, is it not sufficient for the 
accomplishment of the lesser? the carrying 
forward a reform so nobly begun—“ (God 
has not changed, he is the same yesterday, to- 


ee ee 


‘ 
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day, aud forever ;” neither has the principle 
professed by Friends changed. 

If we admit the correctness of these views, we 
see that the means furnished are ample for 
having suitable books and schools, and also for 
the accomplishment in our Society of such other 
reforms as the advance of piety and virtue ing 
require. In no other way can this be done, but 
by our adhering more closely and practically to 
that powerful principle which first gathered us 
as a people, and is alone sufficient to keep har. 
moniously and usefully together a religious so. 
ciety thus gathered. 

Duchess Co., N. Y., 2d of 12th mo., 1861. 

D. I. 


From the Christian Register. 
PERFECTION. 


“ And I smiled to think God’s greatness 
Flowed round our incompleteness,— 
Round our restlessness, His rest.’’ 


One of the great lessons of life slowly learned, 
is the important fact of our own and all men’s 
“ incompleteness ;” a lesson which to lear 
would be to despair, but for the consolatory af. 
ter-thought of God’s encircling “ greatness.” 

Not only is a mistaken sense of self-sufficiency 
the abundant cause of individual disaster and 
defeat, but a forgetfulness of mankind’s imper- 
fection subjects us to constant and bitter dis 
appointment. If we do not claim too much 
for ourselves, we demand too much of other. 
All our commendations are qualified with a 
“but.” This man is generous, earnest, warm- 
hearted, but impulsive, imprudent. Or, he is 
able, brilliant, industrious, but egotistical and 
imperious. This domestic is honest, willing, 
capable, but quick tempered, and not always 
reasonable, (as if ‘all the virtues” were to be 
had for two dollars a week.) This book is 
entertaining, suggestive, stimulative, but it offers 
not a single new fact, and its logic is a little 
shaky. 

From our friends, too, we expect vastly more 
than we ever think of yielding them. We 
mentally allow for our own deficiencies, but 
never think of compromising their’s. We sel- 
fishly complain if they disappoint one of our ex- 
pectations, or fall below our ideal. Fenelon in 
his ripe wisdom thus reproves this selfish, ex- 
acting friendship :—“ It soon sees the termina 
tion of what it believed was inexhaustible; it 
meets everywhere with disappointment ; it looks 
for what is perfect, and finds it nowhere; it be- 
comes dissatisfied, changes, and has no repose; 
while the friendship that is regulated by the 
love of God is patient with defects, and does not 
insist upon finding in our friends what God has 
not placed there.” 

What is true of the individual, is true of his 
circumstances and surroundings, and not less of 
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all his means and methods of life, business and 
Jeasure. : 

We have no absolutely sure footing. All our 
knowledge is incomplete and uncertain. It is 
only the alphabet, the first steps of any science, 
of which we can presume to be moderately cer- 
tain; all beyond is problematical and insecure ; 
and what seems faultless is only so to our im- 
perfect apprehension and judgment. 

All nature is perfect in its material and op- 
erations, while nothing human exists without 
some admixture of imperfectness in it. But 
this seemingly unfavorable comparison is no 
just cause of despondency. Nature makes no 
advances ; while man’s limit of possible per- 
fection stops only short of Divinity, to which he 
is allied. The leaves which clustered upon the 
ancient Cedars of Lebanon were as perfect after 
their kind, as the luxuriant foliage which beauti- 
fies our landscape of to-day. The lapse of a 
thousand ages will not produce crystals more 
perfect, diamonds more brilliant, gold more 
ductile, than the earth yields now. But who 
can set the bounds to man’s possible progres- 
sion ? 

Three valuable lessons may be learned from a 
just apprehension of these facts. First, charity 
for others’ faults and failings of character and 
life, and incomplete performances. Says Fene- 
lon, “‘ We wust familiarize ourselves to the great- 
est defects of good men, and quietly leave them 
till the time when God shall indicate the mo- 
ment for undertaking their cure; otherwise we 
may destroy the good grain with the chaff.” 
Secondly,—mental tranquillity and content. Not 
expecting unmixed good, or unalloyed and un- 
changing happiness, we shall learn to seize the 
passing joy and treasure even half delights. 
We might learn a lesson from nature. Water 
is one of creation’s daily, hourly needs; yet the 
rain falls not every day. Nature has provided 
abundant and ample reservoirs, whence the 
needed fluid unceasingly bubbles up in living 
springs ; and man in imitation, constructs cisterns 
and wells for like purpose. But how few collect 
the sweet waters of happy hours, against adverse 
days, or wisely set off yesterday’s success and 
to-morrow’s delightful surprise, against to-day’s 
failure and next week’s disappointment. How 
few to-day, in this season of financial contraction 
and consequent loss, of forced retrenchment and 
self-denial, consider their long years of success- 
ful business, of acquisitions, of pleasure and 
sunshine ; and how many fret and complain, as 
if ithad been guiranteed them that unqualified 
prosperity and unchanging self-indulgence should 
be their lot, in a world in which nothing is cer- 
tain save only “man’s incompleteness,” and 
God’s encircling greatness. 

The third lesson is that our duty, and, right- 
ly considered, our privilege and true felicity, 
Consists in perpetual, patient, hopeful strivings 
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after that completeness of which every man, as 
he has a soul, bears about with him the germ. 
cnnensnsiaiilifiatinincati 
“ LOST STARS.” 
BY J. HENRY NEILL. 


“They who study the heavens say, that often 
a star drops out of the firmament, or dies there 
and is lost to sight forever after. It may have 
been the bright star of hope of many a mariner 
on the uncertain sea of life. Its calm gentle 
radiance may have shed good cheer and comfort 
upon many a path dark with doubt, and sorrow, 
and dread. One and another of the earth-born 
may have looked up to it, from the lower night, 
for sweet love and promise of good things. 
Star of however many destinies, though it goes 
out, and is no more.” 

Like these dropping, dying stars, our loved 
ones go away from our sight. The stars of our 
hopes, our ambitions, our prayers, whose light 
shines ever before us, leading on and up, they 
suddenly fade from the firmament of our hearts, 
and their place is empty and dark. A mother’s 
steady, soft, and earnest light, that beamed 
through all our wants and sorrows; a father’s 
strong, quick light, that kept our feet from 
stumbling on the dark and treacherous ways; a 
sister’s light, so mild, so pure, so constant and 
so firm, shining upon us, from gentle, loving 
eyes, and persuading us tu grace and goodness; 
a brother’s light forever sleeping in our souls 
and illuming all our goings and our comings; a 
friend’s light, true and trusty, gone out, forever? 
No! no! The light has not gone out. It is 
shining beyond the stars, where there is no 
night, and no darkness forever and forever. 


———eagi>-o- 


DUTIES OF DAILY LIFE. 


Life is not entirely made up of great evils or 
heavy trials; but the perpetual recurrence of 
petty evils and small trials is the ordinary and 
appointed exercise of the Christian graces. To 
bear with the failings of those about us—with 
their infirmities, their bad judgment, their ill- 
breeding, their perverse tempers—to endure 
neglect when we feel we deserved attention, 
and ingratitude where we expected thanks—to 
bear with the company of disagreeable people 
whom Providence has placed in our way, and 
whom he has provided or purposed for the trial 
of our virtue—these are the best exercises of 
patience and self-denial, and the better because 
not chosen by ourselves. To bear with vexation 
in business, with disappointment in our expecta- 
tions, with interruptions of our retirement, with 
folly, intrusion, disturbance—in short, with 
what ever opposes our will, or contradicts our 
humor—this habitual acquiescence appears to be 
more of the essence of self-denial than any little 
rigors or afflictions of our own imposing. These 
constant, inevitable, but inferior evils properly 
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improved, furnish a good moral discipline, and 
might, in the days of ignorance, have superseded 
pilgrimage and 


penance.—Hannah More. 


—_—_—— 20 


NOT TOO MUCH AT ONCE. 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in a recent lec- 
ture in England, said :—“ Many persons seeing 
me so much engaged in active life, and as much 
about the world as if I had never been a stu- 
dent, have said to me, ‘ Where do you get time 
to write all your books? How on earth do you 
contrive to do so much work?’ I shall surprise 
you by the answer I make. The answer is this : 
‘I contrive to do so much by never doing too 
much at atime. A man, to get through work 
well, must not overwork himself; or, if he do 
too much work to-day, the reaction of fatigue 
will come, and he will be obliged to do too little 
to-morrow.’ Now, since I began really and 
earnestly to study, which was not till I had left 
college, and was actually in the world, | may 
perhaps say that I have gone through as 
large a course of general reading as most men of 
my time. I have travelled much, and have seen 
much; I have mixed much in politics, and the 
various businesses of life; and in addition to all 
this, I have published somewhere about sixty 
volumes—some upon subjects requiring much 
research. And what time do you think, as a 
general rule, I have devoted to study—to read- 
ingand writing? Not more than three hours a 
day ; and when Parliament is sitting, not always 
that. But then, during these hours, I had 
given my whole attention to what I was about. 
— Scientific American. 

_ -—~+8> 


From the Scientific American. 


THE GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICA. 


BY DR. STEVENS. 
Second Lecture. 


I stated last week that at the commencement of 
the geologic record the only portions of the con- 
tinent of North America that were above the 
water were Labrador and a few rocky knobs, in- 
cluding the Adirondack Mountains, the peaks 
of the Alleghanies and others which J described. 
These formed barren islands in the midst of the 
lifeless ocean. The rocks that were formed 
before the creation of animal and vegetable life 
upon the earth are called the azoic rocks from 
the Greek negative, a, and zoe life. I propose 
this evening to describe more particularly the 
constitution of the azoic rocks. 

The oldest of all rocks is granite. When the 
first islands raised their heads above the level of 
the sea, the bed of the ocean between and 
around them was a mass of granite. As the 
waves dashed against the base of the hills they 
wore the rocks away, and fragments fell down 
into the sea, forming the second rock in our 
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series. We find that the rocks next above the 
azoic granite are slates; mica slate, clay slate, 
chloritic slate, &c. From the fact of these rocks 
being formed in layers or strata, we believe that 
they were deposited from water. Those at the 
bottom and nearest the hills are generally, and I 
believe always, composed of coarse fragments of 
the hills, the fragments becoming finer as the 
distance from the hills increases. The strata too 
becomes thinner as we recede from the hills, 
The upper slates are finer than those beneath 
them. Those at the immediate foot of the hill 
generally conform to the slope of the hill, and 
as the formation extended into deep water it 
was deposited upon the level floor of the ocean. 

You may ask me how I know this. These 
ocean beds have been raised up and have become 
dry land, rivers have run across these formations 
for ages, and have cut their way hundreds of 

feet down through all the strata to the granite 
bed It is only necessary to ride along the 
valleys of these rivers to see the exact order in 
which the several strata were deposited one upon 
, another. 

I will describe briefly the valuable minerals 

which are found in the azoic rocks. The most 
| important of these is magnetic iron ore. This 
| peculiar ore of iron is found in the azoie rocks 
in great abundance, and it is found in no other 
formation. Red hematite, or the sesquioxide of 
iron, is found in this formation and in several 
others. The same is true of plumbago. I have 
specimens here of these minerals, all taken from 
| the Adirondack Mountains. The plumbago and 
the magnetic iron both came from the same 
farm. These three are the ouly valuable metals 
which are found in the azoic rocks in sufficient 
quantity to pay for working. Gold, silver, lead, 
and, indeed, nearly all of the metals are found 
in small quantities, but none of them in sufficient 
abundance to be profitably mined. 

This finishes our hurried survey of the desolate 
portion of the history of our continent. Inthe next 
lecture [ shall come to that great epoch when 
the Spirit of God brooded upon the waters, and 
life was born. 


——— sem —— 
AIR, SUNSHINE AND HEALTH. 


A New-York merchant noticed, in the pro- 
gress of years, that each successive book-keeper 
gradually lost his health, and finally died of con- 
sumption, however vigorous and robust he wason 
entering his service. At length it occurred to 
him that the little rear-room, where the books 
were kept, opened into a back yard, so surroun- 
ded by high walls, that no sunshine came into it 
from one year’s end toanother. An upper-room, 
well-lighted, was immediately prepared, and his 
clerks had uniform good health ever after. 

A familiar case to general readers is derived 
from medical works, where an entire English 
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family became ill, and all remedies seemed to fail 
of their usual results, when accidentally a window- 
glass of the family-room was broken, in cold 
weather. Itwasnot repaired, and forthwith there 
was a marked improvement in the health of the 
inmates. The physician at once traced the con- 
nexion, discontinued his medicines, and ordered 
that the window-pane should not be replaced. 

A French lady became ill. The most eminent 
physicians, of her time, were called in, but fail- 
ed to restore her. At length Dupuytren, the 
Napoleon of physic, was consulted. He noticed 
that she lived in a dim room, into which the sun 
never shone; the house heing situated in one of 
the narrow streets, or rather lanes of Paris. He 
at once ordered more airy and cheerful apart- 
ment, and “‘all her complaints vanished.” 

The lungs of a dog become tuberculated (con- 
sumptive) ina few weeks, if kept confined ina 
dark cellar. The most common plant grows spin- 
dly, pale, and scraggling, if no sunlight falls 
upon it. The greatest medical names in France, 
of the last century, regarded sunshine and pure 
air as equal agents in restoring and maintaining 
health. 

From these facts, which cannot be disputed, 
the most common mind should conclude that 
cellars, and rooms on the Northern side of build- 
ings, or apartments into which the sun does not 
immediately shine, should never be occupied as 
family-rooms or chambers oras libraries or “stu- 
dies.” Such apartments are only fit for “stow- 
age”? or purposes which never require persons 
to remain in them over a few minutes at a time. 
And every intelligent and humane parent will 
arrange that the family-room and the chambers 
shall be the lightest, brightest and most commo- 
dious, in his apartments or dwelling. — Hall. 


—— 
FIFTEEN FOLLIES. 


1. To think that the more a man eats the fatter 
and stronger he will become. 


2. To believe that the more hours children 
study at school the faster they learn. 


3. To conclude that if exercise is good for the 
health, the more violent and exhausting it is, 
the more good is done. 

4. To imagine that every hour taken from 
sleep is an hour gained. 

5. To act on the presumption that the small- 


est room in the house is large enough to sleep 
in. 


6. To argue that whatever remedy causes one 
to feel immediately better, is ‘ good for” the 
system without regard to more ulterior effects. 
The “ soothing syrup,” for example, does stop the 
cough of children, and does arrest diarrhoea, only 
to cause, a little later, alarming convulsions, or 
the more fatal inflammation of the brain, or 


water on the brain ; at least, always protracts the 
disease. 

7. To commit an act which is felt in itself to 
be prejudicial, hoping that some how or other it 
may be done in your case with impunity. 

8. Tc advise another to take a remedy which 
you have not tried on yourself, or without making 
special inquiry whether all the conditions are 
alike. 

9. To eat without an appetite, or continue to 
eat after it has been satiated, merely to gratify the 
taste. 

10. To eat a hearty supper for the pleasure 
experienced during the brief time it is passing 
down the throat, at the expense of a whole night 
of disturbed sleep, and a weary waking in the 
morning. 

11. To remove a portion of the clothing im- 
mediately after. exercise, when the most stupid 
drayman in New York knows that if he does not 
put a cover on his horse the moment he ceases 
work in winter, he will lose him in a few days 
by pneumonia. 


12. To contend that because the dirtiest chil- 
dren in the street or on the highway, are hearty 
and healthy, that, therefore, it is healthy to be 
dirty ; forgetting that continuous daily exposure 
to the pure out-door air, in joyous, unrestrained 
activities, is such a powerful agency for health 
that those who live thus are well, in spite of rags 
and filth. 


13. To presume to repeat, later in life, with- 
out injury, the indiscretions, exposures, and in- 
temperances which in the flush of youth were 
practiced with impunity. 

14. To believe that warm air is necessarily 
impure, or that pure, cool air is necessarily more 
healthy than the confined air of a close and 
crowded vehicle; the latter, at most, can only 
cause fainting or nausea; while enteringga con- 
veyance after walking briskly, lowering a win- 
dow, thus while still, exposed to a draught, will 
give a cold infallibly, or an attack of pleurisy or 
pneumonia, which will cause weeks and mouths 
of suffering, if not actual death within four 
days. 

15. To “Remember the Sabbath-day” by 
working harder and later on Saturday than on 
any other day in the week, with a view to sleep- 
ing late next morving, and staying at home all 
day to rest, conscience being quieted by the plea 
of not “feeling very well.” —J//all’s Journal of 
Health. 


were 
A NEW DAY. 


Every morning we enter upon a new day, car- 
rying au unknown future inits bosom. Thoughts 
may be born to-day which may never be ex- 
tinguished. Hopes may be excited to-day which 
may never expire. Acts may be performed to- 
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day, the consequence of which may not be re- 
alized till eternity. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MO. 14, 1861. | 


It is the desire of the Editors of this paper | 
to make it interesting to all classes of its readers, 
To further this object, we propose giving the 
history of some of the old meeting-houses and 
the settlements of Friends in connection with 
them. In view of their old, and in many cases, 
we fear, dilapidated condition, it may be desira- 
ble to preserve their present antique appearance, 
while it remains possible, by giving in the 
columns of this paper a small drawing of them. 
We will be glad if Friends, who may take an 
interest in the preservation of their local history 
and reminiscences, will send us a small rough 
drawing, which may be forwarded by mail, if no 
other opportunity offers. Accompanying these, 
may be accounts of the early settlements of 
Friends in the neighborhood, incidents and 
anecdotes connected therewith. These sketches 
need not be artistically executed, but they should 
be done correctly, so that an artist can readily 
make a finished drawing, for the accuracy of 
which, as to detail, he must depend upon the 
sketch sent. 


~___—-—9—--____ 


MEETINGS OF MINISTERS AND Etpers.—A 
friend has sent us an extract from the writings of 
John Comly, explanatory of the nature and 
province of our “ Meetings for Ministers and 
Elders.” We do not know whether, in their 
first establishment, they did not include those 
young in religious experience and in the 
ministry, whose zeal might be in danger of out- 
running their knowledge; in which case the 
care and counsel of the more experienced could 
indeed, have been valuable to them. But as 
these meetings are now constituted, namely, of 
those who have passed through this early stage, 
so far as to obtain a testimonial from their 
Monthly Meeting that their ministry is accept- 
able, we doubt whether they can be said to per- 
form the office of a Priscilla and Aquila. Al- 
though tender religious care is no doubt often 
extended by individual members toward those 
young in the ministry, yet, as a body, this can- 


not be the case, unless such could have the 
privilege of attending these meetings. 

We give the extract as calculated to call forth 
the query, whether these meetings, as at present 
constituted, are doing as much good as they 
might do, if it were the practice to ane the at. 
jtondance of those just entering upon the work 
| of the winistry. 


“Among the early converts of Christianity 
there was a certain Jew named Apollos, who 


was ‘an eloquent man and mighty in the Seri 
\ q ghty p- 
ures.’ 


This man had come so far in the first 
rudiments of preparation for the gospel state, as 
is implied in the dispensation of John the Bap. 
tist, for thus it is said, ‘The beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ the son of God, as it is 
written in the prophets, Behold I send my mes. 
senger before thy face (or appearance) which 
shall prepare thy way before thee.’ Mark i. 

Hence, it is said of Apollos, that he ‘ was in- 
structed in the way of the Lord,’ ‘ knowing only 
the baptismofJohn.’ Yet in this his incipient 
state, he became ‘ fervent in the spirit, and spake 
and taught diligently the things of the Lord.’ 
It was in this state of childhood, but of great 
sincerity, that he was heard by the more ex- 
perienced Aquila and Priscilla, as he ‘spake 
boldly in the synagogue.’ These more advanced 
and enlightened members of the church, in 
great tenderness and kindness towards Apollos, 
‘took him unto them,’’and in a select oppor- 
tunity between him and them alone, explained 
and expounded unto him the way of God more 
perfectly. 

This Christian care of Aquila and Priscilla 
appears to have been blessed not only to Apollos, 
in his enlargement of knowledge and divine 
understanding in the gospel and ‘things of 
God,’ but it was the means of increasing his use- 
fulness in the exercise of his gift in the ministry, 
as well as of preserving the unity of the gospel 
spirit among the disciples and brethren. Hence, 
we find that when Apollos was disposed to travel, 
or felt a concern to go into Achaia, the brethren 
gave him a certificate in order to show that he 
was in unity, and to open his way among the 
disciples where he came. This had the proper 


,| effect ; for those who had believed through grace 


were helped by his labors; and further his ser- 
vices, through the powerful influence of the 
Spirit sanctifying his eloquence, were effectual 
to the convincement of the Jews, showing and 
demonstrating by the Scriptures that ‘Jesus was 
the Christ.’ Had this select opportunity not 
been had with Apollos, or, being had, found and 
left Apollos in a confident, self:justifying 
state, able by his eloquent reasoning to confute 
all the arguments or instruction of the two 
elders, where might he have run to in his 
own will? 
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And where would have been the unity of the | books of like size embracing as many new publi- 
one pure gospel spirit? But his child-like! cations, and with similar purpose of general 
meekness and docility, his willingness to be | reading and circulation, in reference to its con- 
instructed, brought him near in gospel affection | taining anything of an objectionable character, 
and fellowship with those who were in Christ still it mu-t be remembered that it cannot be 
before him, and he became a powerful waterer of , expected of them to peruse every volume intro- 
the seed of life; and the less eloquent, but not | duced, and hence they may occasionally (as they 
less deeply experienced Paul, said of him, “ We have been) be deceived, and which, as soon as 


are laborers together.” 


a 


MarrieD, on the 28th of 11th mo. last, at Milford | 
Meeting, James Davis, of Chester, to Mantua WuHITE- 
LEY, of Milton, Ind. 

sciences 


Diep, in San Francisco, Cal., on the 28th of 7th mo. 
last, MarcareT A., wife of Paul Heuston, and daugh- 
ter of Aquila and Ann H. Jones, aged 32 years. She | 
was a member of the Cincinnati Monthly Meeting of | 
Friends. 

—, on the 26th of 11th mo. last, James Haircut, 
amember of Farmington Monthly Meeting. He oc- | 
cupied the station of an Elder with propriety, was 
diligent in the attendance of meetings, and the whole | 
tenor of his life was a worthy example to others. | 
His funeral took place at Farmington on the 28th of | 
llth mo., 1861, another funeral, that of Mary Hoag, 
a young woman, occurring at the same time and |, 
place. The meeting was largely attended, and the 
solemnity of the occasion, we trust, will long be re- 
membered by many present. 


———-—~en—- 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OF FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
To the Library Association of Friends of Philadelphia: 

The Committee of Management, in preparing 
their Annual Report for the Library Association 
of Friends, have been reminded of the fact that 
just twenty-seven years have elapsed since its or- 
ganization; and it is gratifying not only to 
themselves, but must also be to other friends 
who may feel an interest in the welfare of this 
institution, to compare the Library during the 
first few years of its existence with its present 
condition. Well filled shelves and long rows of 
books, containing choice selections, now meet the 
eye, while the room itself is particularly adapted 
for the purpose, being large, well lighted and 
ventilated, and appropriately furnished. 

And yet we despise not such humble begin- 
nings; we rejoice in them, and would that 
Friends in other sections could more frequently 
be awakened to their importance. Nor would 
We, as is too often the case, forget the pioneers 
in this good work ; they accomplished much, and 
great credit is due them for their efforts in es- 
tablishing an institution that has been so emi- 
nently successful ; fur, although for a short pe- 
riod a few years since, a much to be regretted 
apathy existed, a renewal of lively interest was 
soon begotten, and the success alluded to has 
been apparent from year to year in the addition 
of hundreds of volumes annually. 

While the Committee think it safe to chal- 
lenge a comparison with any other collection of 


discovered, they have remedied as far as prac- 
ticable by withdrawing the book from circula- 
tion ; and they invite the co-operation of Friends 
using the Library in this labor, being ever will- 
ing to reconsider their decision of the introduc- 
tion of any work into the Library where im- 
proper matter may subsequently be discovered. 
Friends generally might also aid them econ- 
siderably in the selection of books, by leaving 


| with the Librarian the titles of such works as it 


wight be desirable to purchase. 

They lose no opportunity of placing on the 
shelves any re-publication of the works of an- 
cient Friends, or any new publication having a 
tendency to spread information of the rise and 
progress of the Society and the dissemination of 
its principles. 

Nor have the current demands of the day been 
neglected. Modern History, Scientific Works, 
Voyages and Travels and miscellaneous reading 
matter have all been introduced as fast as cir- 
cumstances would permit. The passing year 
has been particularly unpropitious for our inte- 
rest. The depressed and sorrowful condition of 
things around us has not only (we hope but tem- 
porarily) damped the intrest heretofore felt, and 
decreased the amount of our annual subscrip- 
tions, but has extended to the publishing of 
books, very little having, for some mouths past, 
issued from the press at all desirable for us to 

urchase. 

Could we but prevail on Friends generally 
rightly to appreciate what we have (as we some- 
times fear is not the case) we think a mutual 
advantage would be the result, and we should 
vever want for funds for the purchase of any 
thing truly desirable. 

The increase of the Library during the past 
year has been one hundred and twenty-eight vol- 
ulnes, com prising one hundred and ctyht works, 
of which e/ghteen volumes were donatious, mak- 
ing the whole number of books now in the Li- 
brary five thousand four hundred and seventy, 
classitied as follows : 


Abridged and Juvenile,........... 859 
OU AT Nendacscetiinatecas ieudausea 6X8 
Religious, . 1196 
Voyages and Travels,..........+... 098 
History and Biography 947 
FOR acvenensivisssasieses 1182 


Catalogues of which, completed up to the pre- 
sent time, can be procured of the Librarian at 
the low price of twenty-five cents. 
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Indian corn, cotton, coffee, flax and tobacco, 
grown with marvellous luxuriance. The fertile 
soil opposes its fatness to the stupidity and idle- 
nese of an unprogressive race. They obtain from 
the rich ooze of the Nile enough for their limit- 
ed wants with so little labor that the healthy 
stimulus of necessity is wanting. There is at 
present little surplus production, aud no energy 
on the part of the natives to increase the supply. 
The Egyptians have so long bowed their necks 
toa foreign yoke that they seem entirely inca- 
pable of manly enterprise or exertion. For more 
than two thousand years one foreign dynasty has 
succeeded another without interruption, and yet | 
the geographical position of Egypt, its historic 
memories, the wouderful fruitfuluess of its soil, 
and the fact that it has been the connecting link 
between Asiatic and European commerce, has | 
given it a position among nations which the 
abject Coptic races who inhabit its soil have | 
never been able to completely counteract. 
Four years after the capitulation of Cairo to | 
the English, in June, 1801, Mehemet Ali be- | 
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from present depression. But then this impulse 


must come from foreigners, for the present native 
race is wholly unsusceptible of any movement 
emanating from within.— Chronicle. 


PLANT-HOUSES, PITS, AND FRAMES. 

Plants stored away for the winter in cold pits, 
require more care for the first month or so than 
at any other time through the winter season. 
Many of them have unripened shoots, or shed 
many of their leaves, and unless these be cut off 
and removed, gangrene and decay commit dis- 
tressing havoc. Air should be given at ever 


came Pacha of Egypt. It was then a Turkish opportunity, and nothing omitted that will, in 
province, but the efforts of this able ruler were | any way, tend to harden the plants, and send 
early directed to the establishment of its inde-| vegetation to rest. No more water should be 
pendence. Mehemet Ali was wise enougk to| given than just sufficient to prevent withering, 
perceive that the prostrate energies of the na-|and the temperature should be kept as near 40° 
tion could only be effectually revived by the de-! as possible, and every chance taken to render the 
velopment of the national resources of the air about the plants dry. When frost actually 
country. He began public works. He attempted | does come, no further care than protection from 
torevive commerce and manufactures, and its embraces will then be required. Plants so 
although embarrassed greatly by the supineness | hardened, may stay covered up for weeks, with- 
of his subjects and the selfish diplomacy of | out any light or air, and secure from the slight- 
England and France, yet by the system of in-| est injury. Mice constitute the most troublesome 
ternal improvements he devised and set in pro-|enemy ina pit closed for any length of time; 


gress, he probably did more for the national | 
regeneration of Egypt than any predecessor since | 
the days of the Ptolemies and Pharaohs. But! 
while the governments of Europe have been ex- | 
erting themselyes to mutually embarrass and 
checkmate cach other in securing the control of | 
this great key to Asiatic commerce, private | 
enterprise has been likewise striving to grasp 
the tempting prize. Two rival lines of transit, | 
the Suez railway and the Suez canal, under the | 
respective patronage of England and France, are 
designed to unite the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea. It is difficult to conceive the results 
Which are ultimately to flow from this double 
enterprise. In addition to the revival of the 
transit traffic on a most stupendous scale, there 
are wany cireumstances in the present state of 
public affairs which indicate that the impetus 
thus give tu industry will be directed to a largely 
lucreased cultivation of cotton, not only in the 
valley of the Nile, but also along the whole 
Eastern coast of Africa, and perhaps extend 
to the interior. Employment and cultivation 
on the one hand, and new supplies of materials 
for manufacture on the other, are heralds of 
coming revolution, amid which Egypt will rise 


but we have, as yet, found nothing better than 
to take peas and soak them twenty-four hours in 
water, then roll in arsenic and sow in a pot, as 
if in the regular way of seed-sowing. A few 
pots s» prepared, should be placed in the pit 
before permanently closing up. The mice usual- 
ly make for these pots at their first entrance to 
the pits. If placed on the soil, they seem to 
guess your secret, and will not “ bite.” 

Plants in cellars need much the same care as 
those in pits. Avoid heat and dampness; fre- 
quently, however, plants suffer in cellars through 
getting too dry. ‘They should be looked over, 
at any rate, once a month, and a little water 
given, if likely to become entirely dry. 

Plants in windows and rooms usually suffer 
from excessive waterings,—very dry air about 
them,—too great a heat, or too much shade. As 
much as possible, room plants should be select- 
ed for their indifference to “these requirements. 
Succulents, such as cactuses, mesembryanthe- 
mums, rocheas, crassulas, aloes, &c., care not 
how dry the room, but they demand all the sun- 
light possible. Camellias, Chinese Primroses, 
Azaleas, Dicentra spectabilis, Polyanthuses, 
violets, hyacinths, &c., do not mind a little 
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We believe we have a proper appreciation of | 


the kindness of friends donating books to the 
Library, and think that, with a little interest 
more generally manifested, a valuable collection 
might be made of ancient records aud curiosities 
now slumbering in private libraries, seldom or 
never seen by any but the owners, and in many 
instances with very little value set on them by 
these; while by thus donating them, their real 
value would be increased by being placed with 
others of like character, and the gratification or 
instruction to be d.rived by their examination 
more widely diffused. A nucleus has already 
been commenced, the Library being now in the 
possession of a number, to which they invite the 
attention of friends, with the hope that this 
number may be increased. 

Included in the donations were volumes 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 of Friends’ [ntel- 
ligencer. 

As it would be very desirable to have the en- 
tire set, the Committee would thankfully receive 
any of the wanting volumes, either bound or 
otherwise ; and they hope that this may be borne 
in mind by Friends having any of them, who may 
not prize them to perfect their own series. 

While congratulating themselves on the good 
condition of the Library ander the management 
of the present Librarian, the Committee deem 
this a fit opportunity to allude to the declining 
health of John H. Willits, our Jate Librarian, 
and the consequent dissolution of the connection 
that had so long existed between him and sne 
cessive Committees of management ; bearing tes- 
timony at the same time to his faithfulness 
promptness and strict attention to his duties as 
Librarian, as well as the kiudly feeling and 
friendly intercourse that has always existed be 
tween them.* 

It was found during the year that additional 
cases would be necessary to retain a proper and 
convenient classification of the books, and they 
were ace rdingly provided. 

The use of the Library during the past year 
has been as follows : 

During the first six months, viz., from the 
Tenth month last to the Third month, both in- 
clusive, there were loaned to an aggregate of 

SN nite idcnsssndeoens 1532 books. 

Be itis sesosncicsunninnies 1504 « 
Making a total of three thousand and thirty-six 
volumes louned during that period. 

During the last six “months, viz., from Fourth 
month Ist to Tenth month Ist, inclusive, there 
were loaned to an aggregate of 

PN Sas cicsceiscnsicennbes 994 books. 

Be Misc ite cicnsndinadsannesuice 902 « 
Making a total of eighteen hundred and ninety- 
six volumes loaned during that period. Showing, 


* Since the preparation of this mee, the Friend 
alluded to has departed this life, at an advanced age. | 
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when combined, that there have been loaned du. 
ring the year, 
2526 volumes on 1131 applications of females, 
2406 ” 1043 “ males, 
Or a circulation of nearly five thousand volumes 
during the past twelve mouths. 
The Treasurer's account, settled to the 18th 
inst., makes the following exhibit : 
Receipts. 
Balance on hand at last settlement, 
Received from subscriptions,......... 6 s0seceseees 
~ $6 INES, 2... esees coves o0ee ccccscsccese 
sale of Catalogues, ........ ethene 


$200 10 
294 75 


“ “ 


$509 86 


EXPENDITURES. 
Cash paid for New Books,......... 


“ “a 


8110 57 
Rebinding Books, . « 6.55 
Building Cases and removing Books, 19 
Librarian’s Salary, 80 
Assistance rendered Librarian,........... 10 
INSUTRNCU ON BOOKS, c.cccsses <ésiesceasicss 8 
Cleaning Room, 
Incidental expeuses, including Print- 

ing and distributing Annual Re- 

port, Notices, &c.,... coves ? 
Commissions for collec ting Subserip- 

DUE, <catcsoxscess ee cceceseee cecees eoeccece 


Balance due the Association, 


An amount that will be exhausted as soon as 
the publishing season commences. 

The Library is now opea, as heretofore, on 
Fourth and Seventh-day evenings, for the ae- 
commodation of Friends generally, and on S-v- 
enth-day afternoons for the exclusive accommo 
dation of females. Entrance from 15th Street. 

Lest the terms of membership of the Associa- 
tion may not be understood by some, it may be 
well to repeat, that any member of the Society 
of Friends contributing annually to its funds, 
thereby becomes a member, the amount of such 
contribution being entirely optional with the 
donor. It does not, however, require a subscrip- 
tion to entitle a Friend to the use of the Library. 

By direction of the Committee, 

Jacosp M. Extts, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh month, 1861. 


——--———-—~40 
THE FUTURE OF EGYPT, 


James Jones, a recent English traveller in 
Egypt, has presented to the world sume interest- 
ing reflections on the past history of that re- 
markable land, and has put together some valu- 
able materials for speculation in regard to its 
probable future. Kgypt has been aptly deserib- 
ed as a “ strip of ooze in a trough of granite.” 
Although extending for a length of some six 
hundred miles from Cairo to ‘the cataracts, it 
has only an average width of six or seven miles. 
Over this bed of alluvium ,—the washing of the 
mountains of Nubia and Abyssinia, for untold 
| centuries,—groves of palm, fields of wheat, rice, 
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The accurate observation taken at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital develope the fact that the month 
under review has been remarkable for its equitable 
temperature, there being none of those sudden and 
great variations so common at this season, but a 
steady and gradual decline to the end of the month. 
Compare the extremes with last year, viz: 

1860, maximum 75, minimum 13. 
1861, do 64 do. 32. 

The fall months have also been unusually pleasant, 
exceeding the seventy-two years’ average by over three 
degrees, and equalling the highest during that entire 
period by within less than half a degree. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth mo, 2d, 1861. 


————<0____—__ 


AUTUMN AND WINTER. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


The autumn is going, with beauty so glowing, 
And winter o’er all things is casting its pall ; 

The rose tree is fading —no longer ’tis shading 
The arbor of love or the bright waterfall. 


The dahlias are lopping, the ripe fruit is dropping, 
The corn-leaves are withered and dry on the 
stalk ; . 
The ring-dove is sighing, the grasshopper dying, 
The fire-fly no longer enlivens the walk. 


The forests are changing, the wild birds are ranging, 
To hunt out a home where the skies are more clear; 
The streams deeper flowing, the chilly winds blow- 
ing, 
All tell us that winter, cold winter, is near. 
Summer’s sweet, while we’re tasting, away all are 
hasting ; 
The days of the peach and the melon are o’er; 
Theu let us be trying, while autumn is dying, 
To lay up for winter a plentiful store. 


Work freer, and harder, fill the barn and the larder ; 
Then give to old Winter, whene’er he shall come, 
A welcome most willing: we’ll heed not his chilling, 
If there’s warmth round the hearth-stone, and 
plenty at home. 


But while we are cheerful, no cause to be tearful, 
Let us think of the children of sorrow and wrong, 
And give from our treasure with no stinted measure, 
Of the good gifts of Heaven, to help them along. 


THE FIRST SNOW-FALL. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


The snow had began in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping fields and highway, 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine, and fur, and hemlock, 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was fringed indeed with pearl. 

From sheds, now roofed with Carrara, 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow, 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s down— 
And still fluttered down the snow. 

I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 

I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little headstone stood, 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 
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Up spoke our little Mable, 
Saying, “Father, who makes the snow?” 
And I told her of the good All-Father 
Who cares for us all below. 


Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched our first great sorrow, 
When the mound was heaped so high 


I remember the gradual patience 
That fell from the cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar of that deep-stabbed woe. 


And again to the child I whispered— 
“The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the Merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall.” 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her, 
And she, kissing back, could not know, 

That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deep’ning snow. 


a 
From the London Friend. 
THE COW BUNTING OF AMERICA. 


The most remarkable trait in the character of 
this species is, the unaccountable practice it has 
of dropping its eggs into the nests of other birds, 
instead of building and hatching for itself; and 
thus entirely abandoning its progeny to the care 
and mercy of strangers. More than two thou- 
sand years ago, it was well known, in those 
countries which the bird inhabits, that the 
cuckoo of Europe never built herself a nest, but 
dropt her eggs in the nest of other birds; but 
among the thousands of different species that 
spread over that and other parts of the globe, no 
other instance of the same uniform habit has 
been found to exist until discovered in the bird 
now before us. Of the reality of the former 
there is no doubt; it is known to every school- 
boy in Britain ;—of the truth of the latter I can 
myself speak with confidence, from personal 
observation, and from the testimony of gentle- 
men, unknown to each other, residing in differ- 
ent and distant parts of the United States. The 
circumstances by which I became first acquaint- 
ed with this peculiar habit of the bird are as 
follows:—I had, in numerous instances, found 
in the nest of three or four particular species of 
birds one egg much larger and differently mark- 
ed from those beside it; I had remarked, that 
these odd-looking eggs were all of the same 
color, and marked nearly in the same manner, 
in whatever nest they lay; though frequently 
the eggs beside them were of a quite different 
tint; and I had also been told, in a vague way, 
that the cow-bird laid in other bird’s nests. At 
length I detected the female of this very bird 
in the nest of the red-eyed flycatcher, which 
nest is very small, and very singularly construct- 
ed ; suspecting her purpose, I cautiously with- 
drew without disturbing her ; and had the satis- 
faction to find, on my return, that the egg which 
she had just dropped corresponded as nearly as 
eggs of the same species usually do, in its size, 
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shade; but they abhor a high temperature. 
‘‘ Leaf plants,”’ for the most part, like a close, 
moist atmusphere, and a moderate degree of heat 
to do well. For these, glass partitions and close- 
ly-glazed cases are usually employed. A great 
error in the growth of plants, in these cases, is, 
to suppose they require no air. The closeness 
is to secure a moist atmosphere, not to exclude 
the air. Whenever, therefore, the temperature 
is low, and little evaporation going on, the op- 
portunity should be seized to air the cases; a 
few moments are sufficient. A very pretty 
plant arrangement may be made in parlors that 
have bay windows; the whole window may be 
closed off from the main part of the room by a 
sash, and filled with plants. Some on the floor, 
—some on shelves, and some pendant from the 
roof. A common oil lamp will be quite suffi- 
cient, with the usual window shutters, to keep 
out frost during the night or extra severe 
weather, while the regular day temperature of 
the room will suffice for that time. When the 
lamp is burning, provision should be made for 
the admission of fresh air from the room at the 
bottom of the case, and for the exit of cousumed 
air at the top of the case. This is best accom- 
plished by a tube to and from the lamp. 

To those who have larger plant cabinets or 
small conservatories, connections with heaters or 
hot water from kitchen ranges will suggest 
themselves. This is often done. The great 
error we have often noticed is, that the heat is 
led to the back only, when it should be con- 
tinued right to the front or coldest part of the 
house. When heaters are employed, the oxygen 
of the air is usually defective, and besides the 
air is very dry and ungenial to healthy vegeta- 
tion. Evaporating pans around the mouth of 
the air flues should be used in such cases,— 
syringing done at frequent intervals, and pure 
fresh air given whenever a warm out-door spell 
furnishes the opportunity. 

*In the greenhouse, such plants as are in a 
growing condition, and are desired to continue 
growth, if filled with roots, may be repotted into 
pots a size larger. No advantage is gained in 
any case in‘employing pots for shifting much 
larger than those in which the plants are grow- 
ing. Coarse, spongy soil should, in all cases, 
be used for pot plants. The advantage claimed 
for peat over other soils for many pot plants, is 
as much owing to its fibrous condition as to its 
peculiar nature. Insects should be carefully 
looked after, and the various remedies best ap- 
proved of employed for their destruction before 
they become very numerous. We must still re- 
peat, that we find nothing so simple or so cer- 
tainly effective as hot water for all kinds of 
insects, from the minute red spider to the mealy 
bug and scale. We get a common hand furnace, 
and set a large washing boiler on the top, heat- 
ing the water to about 130° ; in this we put about 


a teaspoonful of grease, and the same quantity 
of flower of sulphur. All the plants that ex. 
hibit the slightest trace of insects are then col. 
lected together and dipped in for a moment, 
Specimens too large to dip in are held over and 
| syringed, so as to save the hot water as much ag 
possible. These large ones we do last. Occa. 
sionally a few leaves or very tender green tops 
| get scalded, but this is but a temporary evil for 
|a permanent cure. A few syringings within a 
| few days subsequent to the operations, clears 
| the plants from the greasiness left on them ; but 
' the sulphur leaves a slight smell for some time, 
and seems to exercise a beneficial influence in 
| keeping off fresh attacks of the puny, but by no 
‘means contemptible, invaders. We know of 
| numerous instances where parties have tried the 
process, and thanked us for the information; 
and though our hints in this respect have been 
| received with far less general notice than many 
others that our pages have been the means of 
circulating, we consider the idea the most in- 
valuable one to horticulturists we have ever of- 
fered. —Gardener’s Monthly. 
sacetscncescililipaa-aiitiiies 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 
ELEVENTH MONTH. 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS,} 
&C. 
Mean temperature of the’ — 
month at Penna. Hospital,..| 46.85 deg. 44.81 deg. 
Highest during the month,....) 75 “ (64.00 “ 
Lowest do. do do. | 13 ‘6 132.00 “ 
Rain during the month,.......| 6.13 inch.) 4.87 inch. 
DeatTus, counting four weeks} 
for 1860, and five weeks for 
1861, each year, 


1860. 1861. 





Rain during some portion ot 
GO 26 OWLS sc ciccsecsvesssscrce 


9 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,.....) 2 “ 
Snow, including very slight 
SNR iiasuisnas sacnmesicnss sccseakes 
Cloudy without storms,......... a 
Clear in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term,......... -_ <4 


| | 30 

Average of the mean temperatures of the 

11th month, for the past seventy-two | 

years |43.07 deg. 
Highest do. during that entire period,1849,|50.50 “ 
Lowest do. do. 1793, 1827, 43 48,38 _ 

FALL TEMPERATURES. 

Mean temperature of the three fall 

months of 1860, ‘ ‘ 
Mean do. do. do. 1861, 
Average of the fall temperature of do. 

for the past seventy-two years 
Highest fall temperature during that pe- 

riod, 1850, . 


Lowest do. do. 1794, 
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tint, and markings, to those formerly taken 
notice of. Since that time, [ have found the 
young cow-bunting, in many instances, in the 
nests of one or other of these small birds. I have 
seen these last followed by the young cow-bird 
calling out clamorously for food, and often en- 
gaged in feeding it; and I have now, in a cage 
before me,a very fine one, which six months 
ago I took from the nest of the Maryland yellow- 
throat. I claim, however, no merit for a dis- 
covery not originally my own; these singular 
habits having long been known to people of ob- 
servation resident in the country, whose informa- 
tion, in this case, has preceded that of all our 
school-philosophers and closet naturalists, to 
whom the matter has till now been totally un- 
known. 

It is well known to those who have paid atten- 
tion to the manners of birds, that after their 
nest is fully finished, a day or two generally 
elapses before the female begins to lay. This 
delay is in most cases necessary to give firmness 
to the yet damp materials, and allow them time 
to dry. In this state it is sometimes met with, 
and laid in by the cow bunting; the result of 
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quently obliged to leave the nest to provide sug. 
tenance for the foundling, the business of iney. 
bation is thus necessarily interrupted ; the dis. 
position to continue it abates; nature has now 
given a new direction to the zea! of the parent, 
and the remaining eggs, within-a day or two at 
most, generally disappear. In some instances, 
indeed, they have been found on the ground 
near, or beluw, the nest: but this is rarely the 
ease. What reason Nature may have for thi 
extraordinary deviation from her general prae. 
tice, is, I confess, altogether beyond my compre. 
hension. There is nothing singular to be ob. 
served in the anatomical structure of the bird 
that would scem to prevent, or render it incap- 
able of, incubation. The extreme heat of our 
climate is probably one reason why, in the 
months of July and August, they are rarely to 
be seen here. Yet we have many other migra 
tory birds that regularly pass through Pennsyl. 
vania to the north, leaving a few residents be. 
hind them ; who, without exception, build their 
| own nests and rear their own young. ‘This part 
| of the country also abounds with suitable food, 
such as they usually subsist on. Many conjec- 


which I have invariably found to be the deser- | tures, indeed, might be formed as to the probable 
tion of the nest by its rightful owner; and the | cause ; but all of them, that have occurred to 
consequent loss of the egg thus dropped in by | me, are unsatisfactory and inconsistent. Future, 
the intruder. But when the owner herself has} and more numerous observations, made with 
begun to lay, and there are one or more eggs in ; care, particularly in those countries where they 
the nest before the cow bunting deposits hers, | most usually pass the summer, may throw more 


the attachment of the proprietor is secured, and | light on this matter; till then we can only rest 
remains unshaken until incubation is fully per- | satisfied with the reality of the fact.— Alexander 


formed, and the little stranger is able to provide 
for itself. The well-known practice of the young 
cuckoo of Europe in turning out all the eggs and 
young which it feels around it, almost as soon as 
it is hatched, has been detailed in a very satis- 
factory and amusing manner, by the amiable Dr. 
Jenner, who has siuce risen to immortal celebrity 
in a much nobler pursuit, and to whose genius 
and humanity the whole human race are under 
everlasting obligations. In our cow bunting, 


though no such habit has been observed, yet | 


still there is something mysterious in the dis- 
appearance of the nurse’s own eggs soon after 
the foundling is hatched, which happens regu- 
larly before the rest. From twelve to fourteen 
days is the usual time of incubation with our 
small birds; but, although I cannot exactly fix 
the precise period requisite for the egg of the 
cow bunting, I think I can say almost positive- 
ly, that it is a day or two less than the shortest 
of the above-mentioned spaces. In this singular 
circumstance we see a striking provision of the 
Deity : for, did this egg require a day or two 
more, instead of so much less, than those among 
which it has been dropped, the young it con- 
tained would in every instance inevitably per- 
ish ; and thus in a few years the whole species 
must become extinct. On the first appearance 
of the young cow bunting, the parent being fre- 


| Wilson. 

| An important consideration connected with 
| the subject has been overlooked ; it is one which 
| applies alike to the cuckoo and the cow-bird, 
and will, I think, it carefully followed up go far 
to explain the seemingly unnatural conduct of 
both species. We recognize in it, as in accord- 
ance with the all-wise laws which regulate 
animated nature, that over each class there is 
imposed a salutary check to prevent excess in 
production; this is specially observable among 
the feathered tribes, some of which have their 
eggs carried away by the shipload from the 
breeding places. Others, such as the grouse 
and waterfowl, are greatly reduced in number by 
sportsmen, or those who make a_ business of 
sending them to market; while the finches and 
blackbirds contribute largely to the support of 
the birds of prey, and in the southern part of the 
continent, are, during the winter, taken in num- 
bers with the net, and sold for the table. None 
of these causes, however, in any way affect the 
class which embraces the fly-catchers and warb- 
blers, as from their small size and the nature of 
their food, they are not sought after for these 
purposes. The check which applies to this 
class must therefore be of a different description 
from those referred to, and finding no way in 
which their numbers are reduced to any extent, 
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<del geninesenpminnnnasssntitsie 
except by the sacrifice made of their own young 

while rearing that of the cow bird, leads me to 

conclude that the habit has been given for the 

special purpose of keeping within proper bounds 

a class of birds which might othe: wise have ex- 

ceeded their due proportion in the economy of 

nature. If we suppose the habit to be the result 

of any physical defect in the cow-bird, we might 

naturally expect, that it would confide the care 

of its young to a bird nearly allied to its own 

species, but in nine cases out of ten, the foster 

parents belong to a group which are different 

both in size, habit, and the nature of their food. 

It is evident therefore that the result of md 
peculiarity is intended by nature to bear specially | 
on the class to which the foster-parents belong, | 
andany one who has noticed the flocks of cow-birds | 
which pass along on their migratory course in | 
spring and fall, and estimated that for each bird | 
in these flocks from three to five of a different ' 
class have been prevented from coming to ma- | 
turity, must admit that it is no small influence | 
which the cow-bird exercises in maintaining the | 
balance of power which so admirably prevails 

among the feathered tribes. — Thomas M‘Ilwraith | 
in Canadian Naturalist (p. 15.) 
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ITEMS. 
The President’s message was submitted to Congress 
on the 3d inst., and is plain, concise and brief; refer- 


tails of most of the topics which usually make up 
the greater length of the Message. The recognition 
of the sovereignty and independence of Hayti, and 
the appointment of a Charge d’ Affairs to its govern- 
ment, is recommended. He recommends a rail road | 
that will unite East Tennessee and Western North 
Carolina with Kentucky, the northern terminus to 
connect with some existing railroad. 

The efforts of the Government to suppress the Af- | 
rican slave trade have been recently attended with | 
unusual success. The restoration of the old lines of the | 
boundaries of the District of Columbia is brought be- 
fore the attention of Congress. Under the confiscation | 
act of 8 mo. 5, 1861, numbers of slaves have been for- 
feited and liberated, and are now dependent upon the 
United States. With regard to those liberated by the 
States, it is suggested to adopt a mode of valuation | 
of such liberated slaves, and accept them in lieu of | 
so much taxes due from said States. These persons 
are then to be deemed free, and with those forfeited by | 
the direct action of the General Government, it is fur- 
ther suggested that they be colonized, for which pur- | 
pose sutticient territory should be acquired by pur- | 
chase in a climate suited to their origin. This plan, 
it is supposed, will induce some of our free colored 
population to colonize in the same place. 

John C. Breckenridge, Senator from Kentucky, has 
been expelled by vote from the United States Senate. 

The Secretary of the Interior in his report to Con- 
gress, recommends the establishment of a bureau 
of agriculture and statistics. 

The amount of Public Land surveyed and now 
ready for sale, amounts to 134,218,330 acres. 

The claims of the several states for grants of 
Swamps and overflowed land, covers an aggregate of 
57,895,557 acres. 

The receipts from the Patent Office for the past nine 


ring to the Report of the Heads of Departments for de- 
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months, ending 9 mo. last, were $102,808, and the 
expenditures to $185,595. 

A bill has been introduced in the Senate, confisca- 
ting the property of those in arms against the Gov- 
ernment, and giving freedom to the persons they hold 
in slavery. 

Inpia.—The government of India have sanctioned 
the expenditure of $50,000 for the purchase of articles 
for the Great Expedition of 1862. Of this sum $17,000 
are to be spent in Bengal, $16,000 in Madras, 
$10,000 in Bombay, and $7500 in the Punjab. It is 
expected that from the profit which may result from 
the sale of the articles thus purchased, government 
will be able to defray the expense of despatching the 
contributions of private exhibitors to London. 

TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH AMERICA.—A 
company is at present being formed in Paris on the 
Société Anonyme principle, for carrying out the con- 
cession accorded some time since by the French 
government for establishing a submarine telegraphic 
line between France and America. The capital is to 
be £600,000, in £20 shares. From the great simpli- 
city of the plan, the avoidance of those errors which 
have led to the self-destruction of other submarine 


| cables, and the complete practicability of the scheme, 


it is expected to be a great success. It is proposed 
to lay the line from Brest to the Azores, and thence 
to the American mainland, taking one of the Miquelon 
islands en route. The outer covering of the conductor 
will be of hemp alone, impregnated with a solution 
rendering it proof against the deteriorating effects of 
water or insects.—Letter from Paris. 

Corton From VENEZUELA.—The Venezuela Cotton 
Company is announced with a proposed capital of 
£200,000 in £5 shares. The necessity for a larger 
supply of cotton being admitted, the promoters state 
that they have secured a tract of 236,400 acres of 
land, part of the Bolivar estate, which is considered 
to be one of the richest districts in South America 
for the growth of cotton. The climate is healthy ; the 
estate is g@pen to water-carriage, and within seven- 
teen days of England, and cotton is cheap. An in- 
teresting report from Mr. Linden, director of the 
Zoological Gardens of Brussels and of the botanical 
section of the Jardin d’Acclimation of Paris, proves 
the capacity of the estate for cotton cultivation, and 
a profit of per acre upon a single growth is 
anticipated. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Firour anpD Meau.—Breadstuffs are dull, but 
prices have undergone little change. Flour is inac- 
tive, and only a very few hundred barrels were dispos- 
ed of at $5 37 a 5 50 for superfine; $5 75 for extra, 
and $5 87 a 6 12 for extra family. Sales to retailers 
and bakers are limited within this range, and fancy 
lots at from $6 25 to7 00. Rye Flour is selling ina 
small way at $4. In Corn Meal there is a limited 
business at $2 87 for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—There is a fair amount of Wheat offering. 
Sales of 10,000 bushels prime Pennsylvania and 
Western at $136 a 1 37; good Southern at $1 39 a 
$140. White ranges from $1 40 to 143. There is 
a good inquiry for Rye. Salesof Pennsylvania at 
76 cents and Southern at 7lc. Corn is in limited 
demand ; old yellow is selling at 64 cts. afloat. New 
is dull, and ranges from 54 to 56c., according to 
dryness. Oats are steady. Delaware sold at 40c., 
and Pennsylvania at 41c. 1000 bushels of Barley or 
Malt sold at 75 cents. , 

Sereps.—Cloverseed is selling in lots at $4 50a 
4 75 per 641bs. Timothy ranges from $1 50 to 1 75. 
Flaxseed is worth $1 98 a $2. 















































































640 FRIENDS’ 


CattLe.—The market remains uuchanged since 
last quotations. The last week’s sales of 1393 head 


realized from 6 to 8¢, per Ib. Eighty Cows sold at ing the public that he has removed his Bindery f 
from $22 to $35 each, and from $25 to $40for those the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, 
with calves. 2000 Sheep were disposed of at from 7 , the more convenient and accessible location, No, 
The prices obtained for 1870 North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the 


to 8 c. per Ib., net. 
Hogs were $5 and $5} per ewt,, net. 


At H. G. Imhoff’s Union Hog Yard, 5268 head of tention to business, to keep all his old friends ang 
Large and small orders to the 
| Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; ; also, Joz Brxpine 


Hogs found buyers at $4} to $5 per ewt., net. 
be 


A PORTION OF THE * 


PUBLICATIONS OF T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, 2d floor. 


Conversations on Religious Subjects be- 
tween a Father and his two Sons; to 
which are added, Familiar Dialogues on 
the Christian Minister and his Holy Scrip- 
tures. By Samuel M. Janney. 18mo., cloth, 

25 PAQES.....00: cecece cover evagecersesceseber coceveces 60 

An American View of the Causes which 
have led to the Decline of the Society 
of Friends in Great Britain and Ireland. 

By Samuel M. Janney. 12mo., 56 pages, 
CA ses sa nissese csces sosens sesein case 25 


An Inquiry into the Laws of Organized 
Societies, as applied to the alleged Decline 
of the Society of Friends. By William 





Logan Fisher. 12mo., 63 pages, cloth...... 25 
Devotional Poetry for Children. 32mo., 
SUONA scxsse acscaratinssscteeesnsabsessreciesastausen ae 12 
= Story of Thomas Ellwood. By A. 
+ Be TBM 0., ClO cccesees: cose sees iiesenenee 15 





UBL ISHED AND FOR § SALE BY 7. E. ZELL, at 
No. 17 and 19 South Sixth St. 


———e EE 


INTELLIGENCER. 





rates, 









Cuartes H. Maror takes this method of info; 


Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal af.” 


; make many new ones. 


in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &ec., &e, 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &e. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con 
venient and ‘central place to call; or their ordets 
through Dispateh will receive prompt attention. 


Book axp Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, , 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 

10th mo. SO ee. POA yr. 
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MERCANTILE COLLEGE, S. E. corner Chestnut and * 





; s Cts. | Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar- 
Conversations on the Queries,...........sseeeeesseeees -25 | ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
Watchword pkswsesbiesbease shsskesbaen Ssbeimeesoceee a -25 | tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
SUS SUNUNOD: acces cieius deagavenn means beenewie ened Goccese » 20 ‘from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
NE ON, nc spac gaiebnaoctndutns sisansaccnecsnccub ais 3 15! Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra- 
Testimonies Of Truth, ......00. soos seoccvescccececooscoasll 15 ' phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
Treasury of F acts,—single NUMDET). oeeeeseeesreeeeee +12 | thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
Kesays by S. M. Janney, ........000sseccesccscerccsssovess -12 | should enter these Colleges. Write for information. 
Devotional Poetry, ..c..s.ccsssccsccsccccccscscscsessvecesce ¢ 12; d1mo. 30.—ly. 

Thoughts for the Children,........00..ccscsseccserrccscee « 1 esis cing alin nna aiaisia eel 
JUVENILES. | | ‘ATON ACADEMY.—There are vacancies at pre- 
(Bound in paper.) "4 sent in the above Institution for six female and 
Poetry on cards,—per COZeN,....... weeeesee secsseeeeee 12 | five male pupils. 
RS TROON CCIE ciessensccncescccnssanccisonnssecbenk 4 05 Apply to Witt1am CHANDLER, Principal and Pro- 
BD EE COR accinctcnciss secncsapiencechadcectoiboases .05 | prietor, Kennet Square, Chester Co. 
Rl IEE OI Ds onecenceescndnnccaaseuss ccunseceuiaseies 05 11 mo. 30.—1m 
eee dihanis: pléceuasd eax sabocedeusiasiwseumedeas 05 | XM. ST IL ™ ed in STOVES, RANG E: S Le high 
MN Acs seeitetenp cena. ee anaeans $3 WV LL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
RE TIGR, 6sice, crnnvce: consecsenssiness senssvence aseneses ‘05 | and Schuylki + ion 
Frank’s Walk with Cousin Anna,........00-.c0cesee 05 | Fifth street. 
BANE Gi WMA oo cassancasosassod assesses icaseusecees 8 A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 








NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 
Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18} Noxth Ninth St., 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 

REFE RENcES—Dillwyn. Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 

6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 


|. ELLWOOD ZELL has removed his office to the 
1’. large 2d floor over Nos. 17 and 19 south Sixth 
street below Market, and having purchased most of 
the stock of S. C. Hayes, late at No. 439 Market street, 
who retires from business, intends to keep a large 
assortment of School Books and Stationery, to which 
the attention of Teachers and Merchants is invited. 
11 mo. 9—2m. 





Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 
Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H. 
Furness. 
9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 m. 


XRIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Utter 
I Hats, French and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. 


Hats made to 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MICHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 


EMOVAL—GENERAL BOOK BINDERY? 


Bookbinder and oy 
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